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At page 68 is a prodigious puzzle; to wit, Mr Edwards’s an- 
nouncement of his proposed Auticatelephor, or engine for {the 
instantaneous conveyance of intelligence to any distance ; that is to 
say, from a few yards to ten thousand miles or upwards! Mr 
Edwards tells us, that he has ‘‘ explained (in confidence) the secret 
of his invention to several very scientific men, and as competent as 
any to judge of its merits: among others, the Vice-President of 
the Royal Society, the Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in the University of London, and the President of the 
Mechanics’ Institution.” He also informs us, that he had previously 
made an offer to His Majesty’s Government upon the subject, with- 
out success. He does not say, however, whether the gentlemen to 
whom he imparted the secret of the invention, expressed their 


approbation of it; nor why the Government refused to entertain 
his offer. 


‘ When it is considered,’ says Mr Edwards, ‘ that sound travels 
only 1,142 feet in a second, or about thirteen miles in a minute; 
and that the greatest velocity of a cannon-ball has never exceeded 
4,000 feet per second; and that light, the fleetest of all things 
known, requires nearly seven minutes and a half to speed its way 
from the sun to the earth : few persons will believe it possible for 
man to have discovered a means of holding, at the distance of hun- 
dreds or even thousands of miles, and across the sea, converse with 
a friend, in the most perfect manner, and on any subject whatever, 
instantaneously, either by day or night. 

* But, before the discovery of the properties of the load-stone, 
who could have believed that a needle should one day be the sea- 
man’s unerring guide, in all sorts of weather, and even the darkest 
night, to regions the most remote; and over seas that scarcely own 
ashore? Or who, before the invention of gunpowder, would have 
ever believed it possible for man to throw a sixty-four pound shot, 
or a shell weighing two hundred weight, to the distance of a mile 
and upwards in a few seconds? Or who, before the expansive force 
of steam was proved, could have believed that the vapour of water 
should ever give a rapid and continued motion to machinery which 
the combined strength of more than 100 horses could not stir? Or 
who, even half a century ago, would have deemed it possible for a 
human being to have ascended 10,000 feet into the air, and after 
soaring for an hour above the clouds, to have alighted, in perfect 
safety, fifty miles from the place of his ascent? Yet all these 
things have been done, and we no longer wonder at the effect. The 
public oo not, therefore, to look with too much severity upon a 
project, though apparently impracticable ; but should rather encou- 
rage a spirit of laudable research 

‘ The inventor of the Auticatelephor undertakes to demonstrate 
clearly and briefly, in the work which he has now in the press, the 
practicability and facility of transmitting from London, instan- 
taneously, to an agent at Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, Vienna, St 
Petersburg, Constantinople, the Cape of Good Hope, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, &c. any question or message whatever; and of receiving back 
again at London, within the short space of one minute, an acknow- 
ledgment of the arrival of such question or message at the place 
intended ; and a distinct answer to it in a few minutes. 

‘ In principle this engine is altogether different from every kind 
of telegraph or semaphor, and requires neither intermediate station 
nor repetition. In its action it is totally unconnected with electricity, 
magnetism, galvanism, or any other subtle species of matter; and, 
although the communication from place to place is instantaneous, 
and capable of ringing a bell, firing a gun, or hoisting a flag, if re- 
quired, yet this is not effected by the transit of anything whatever 
to or fro—nor in the operation is aught either audible or visible 
except to the persons communicating. It may be proper, however, 
to state, that a channel or way must previously be prepared, by 
sinking a series of rods ofa peculiar description in the ground, or 
dropping them in the sea; but these, after the first cost, will remain 
good for ages to come, if substantial when laid down.’ 





This is a marvel beyond marvels, taking away one’s breath with 
a vengeance! Here follows a phenomenon, however, of small 
practical dimensions, but of an inconceivability almost as gigantic 
as any other :— 


‘ The effect“described in the first part of the following communi- 
cation, for which we are indebted to an officer of the army, and an 
eye-witness, is so extremely peculiar, that we feel induced to eer 
it out to the attention of our scientific readers, as well worthy of 
investigation. : 

‘ The natives of New South Wales have the art of throwing a 
curved flat stick, made of very heavy wood, and in the form of a 
crescent, with such force and accuracy as to break a man’s leg? at 
sixty or eighty yards; but the strange peculiarity of it is, that it 
can also be thrown to the distance of a hundred yards and upwards 
in the air, and, without striking anything, will return to the person 
who threw it, and even pass beyond him twenty or thirty yards. A 
similar stick is used by a people to the southward of Trichinopoly, 
the Colareese: they, however, only use it for straightforward pur- 
poses, and do not understand how to make it return.’ 











EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


TWO HAPPY VICTIMS OF WAR AND DISEASE. 

The son of Count Hadik, and the daughter of his intimate friend 
the Count Amady, had been brought up in such habits of regard for 
each other, that the strongest possible attachment subsisted between 
them by the time they had ceased to feel as children. Before the 
period fixed for their union had arrived,war broke out between Austria 
and France, and the Emperor called in the aid of his Hungarian troops. 
According to a custom prevalent in Hungary, the nobility are bound 
to take a personal part in every war in which the national indepen- 
dence is at stake. Young Hadik was, therefore, obliged imme- 
diately to obey the Emperor’s call, and remained absent two years. 
During that period, the beautiful young Countess had been attacked 
by the small-pox, which committed such ravages on her face, that 
she herself experienced a feeling of horror when she first saw the 
dreadful change in a glass. So great was the impression made on 
her mind by this untoward event, that she had fully resolved never 
more to suffer young Hadik to set his eyes on her. But before she 
had been allowed to execute a plan of retreat which she had formed, 
her lover returned. She consented to see him again; but for the 
purpose of declaring to him that, as it was impossible for him to 
expect happiness from his union with one whose appearance had 
undergone so great a change, she released him from his engagement, 
and had determined to her days in a convent. When the 
young lovers were brought into each others presence, the young 
Countess kept her face concealed in her handkerchief, and could 
not for a long time, prevail upon herself to raise her eyes upon her 
lover. But when at last she did so, she then va i for the first 
time that he was deprived of sight! The explosion of a powder 
canister had some time before destroyed his powers of vision. The 
young Countess experienced a mixed feeling of&sorrow and delight ; 
but she vowed at once that she would never more leave him, and that 
she would be his companion and conductor through life. They were 
immediately married, since when they reside sometimes at the 
chateau of the Count Amady at Soreskan, and at others, with the 
Count Hadik in another part of the country, the one delighted in 
having secured the continuance of her lover’s affection, by his loss 
of power to appreciate her loss of beauty, and the other happy in 
finding a partner and constant companion in one whose former love 
for him was not likely to be diminished from his own misfortune.— 
Journal of a Nobleman, 

CHINESE COURTESY. 

Besides the stated periods for drinking, they take wine with 
one another occasionally, as in England. But whengit is done cere- 
moniously, the parties rise from their chairs with their wine-cups 
held in both hands, and proceed to the middle of the room. They 
then raise their cups as high as their mouths, and lower them again 
until they almost; touch the ground,—the lower the more polite. 
This process is repeated three, six, or nine times, each watching 
the other’s motions with the greatest exactness, nor will one of them 
drink before the other; after repeated attempts, their cups meet 
their mouths at one and the same instant, when they empty them, 
and turn them up s0 as to the inside, and show that every 
drop has been drunk. After this, they hold the empty cups, and 
salute one another in the same manner, retreating by degrees to- 
wards their chairs, when they sit down to resume their functions at 
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the repast. Here, sometimes, a polite contention takes place who 
shall be seated the first, and is not decided until after a number of 
ceremonious bows, nods, curvings of the body, and motions of the 
hands, when they contrive to lower themselves into their chairs at 
one and the same moment. At the commencement of the cere- 
mony, when the parties approach one another so as almost to 
touch their wine cups, they very often exchange them before they 
begin their salutations.—Dobell’s Travels in China. 


THE PURPLE MARTIN. 

In North America, some birds are enticed to nestle near the 
houses, by some hospitable preparation for their convenience ; 
more particularly the house-wren, the blue-bird, and the purple 
martin. Some of the Anglo-Americans have large conveniences 
constructed for these birds, consisting of numerous apartments, 
which are for the most part fully tenanted every Spring; and in 
such swallowries individual birds have been noted to return to 
the same box for several successive years. This practice of har- 
bouring and protecting the purple martin does not appear to be of 
European origin, as the aboriginal Americans had adopted a similar 
ay from time immemorial. The Chataw and Chickasaw 

ndians, for example, cut off all the top branches from a sapling 
near their cabins, leaving the prongs afoot or two in length, in 
each of which they hang a gourd or calabash, properly hollowed out 
for these birds to nestle in. On the banks of the Mississippi, 
again, the negroes stick up long canes, with the same species 
of apartment fixed to their tops, in which the purple 
martins regularly breed. “ Wherever,’’ says Wilson, “ I have tra- 
velled in this country, I have seen with pleasure the hospitality of 
the inhabitants to this favourite bird.” The following little trait of 
its domestic history was communicated by Mr Henry, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania :—“ In 1800,” says he, “1 removed 
from Lancaster to a farm a few miles above Harrisburgh. Know- 
ing the benefit derivable to a farmer from the neighbourhood of the 
martin in preventing the depredations of the bold eagle, the hawks, 
and even the crows, my carpenter was obliged to form a large box, 
with a number of apartments, for the martin. The box was put up 
in the autumn. Near and around the house were a number of 
well-grown apple-trees and much shrubbery, a very fit haunt for the 
feathered race. About the middle of February the blue-birds came; 
in a short time they were very familiar, and took possession of the 
box: these consisted of two or three pairs. By the 15th of May 
te blue-birds had eggs, if not young. Now the martins arrived in 
numbers, visited the box, and a severe conflict took place. The 
blue-birds, seemingly animated by their right of possession, or for 
the protection of their young, were victorious. The martins regu- 











larly arrived about the middle of May, for the eight following years, | 


bent upon the immediate display of it, found it prudent to place 
his Mahometan excellency in a state of restraint. A military 
guard was stationed in his room to watch his actions, and was 
only removed on the pasha’s making a solemn promise, not to think 
n of cutting off any heads in Russia. Many days did not 
elapse, however, before this same man outstepped the bounds of 
his authority, in a manner which forced the Duke de Richelieu 
to give him orders to quit the Russian territory immediately. A 
young and beautiful Turkish woman, who had been taken prisoner 
at the storming of Razgrad, was residing at Odessa with the family 
of General Rajefisky, who treated her with so much kindness that, 
having no home of her own, and her parents being both dead, she 
had no wish or inducement to return to her native country. She 
had embraced Christianity, had adopted the European costume, 
and was betrothed to one of the General’s aides-de-camp, to whom 
she was to be speedily united. The pasha made proposals to her 
that she should return to Turkey, which were rejected without 
hesitation. One morning, while she was passing by the pasha’s 
residence, some of his attendants seized her, forced her into tie 
house, and brought her into the presence of the pasha, who 
loaded her with reproaches for her infidelity and treachery to the 
Mahometan cause, and ordered her to be placed under confinement 
in another room, from thence to be taken the next day to one of 
the vessels on board of which the Turkish prisoners were to be 
embarked. It fortunately happened that Madame Rajeffsky ob- 
tained immediate knowledge of these proceedings, and she hastened 
to the Duke de Richelieu to request his assistance in rescuing the 
poor girl from the grasp of this despot. A demand was instantly 
made of the pasha in the Duke’s name for the girl’s liberation, 
which was peremptorily refused. The pasha’s house was therefore 
surrounded with soldiers, and the commissary of the police forced 
his entrance into it, and rescued the captive from the hands of the 
Turks. On the following day, the pasha was sent under an escort 
on board of one of the Turkish vessels, and compelled to set sail 
immediately for Constantinople.—Journal of a Nobleman. 


PATERNAL JEALOUSY AND FILIAL PIETY. 

The accession of the Doge Celsi occasioned a singular domes- 
tic jealousy. His father, accustomed to the exercise of paternal 
authority, felt reluctant to acknowledge the elevation which his son 
had attained above himself; and the churlish old man, unable to 
brook a superiority which he considered to be a violation of the 
course of Nature, in order to avoid uncovering himself in the pre- 
sence of the Doge, adopted a habit of going always bare-headed. 
Lorenzo, actuated by a better feeling, ingeniously devised a pretext 
which might at once relieve his father’s ridiculous seruple, and 


: e obtain for himself the honour due to his station. He embroidered 
examined the apartments of the box, in the absence of the blue- | 4 @ 


birJs, but were uniformly compelled to fly upon the return of the 
latter. The trouble caused you by reading this note, you will be 
pleased to charge to the martins. A box replete with those beau- 


seem discordant, because of their numbers; yet to me they are 
leasing. ‘he industrious farmer and mechanic would do well to 
— a box fixed near the apartments of their drowsy labourers. 
Just as the dawn approaches, the martin begins its notes, which last 
half a minute or more; and then subside until the twilight is fairly 
broken. An animated and incessant musical chattering now ensues, 
sufficient to arouse the most sleepy person. Perhaps chanticleer 
is not their superior in this beneficial qualification; and he is far 
beneath the martin in his powers of annoying birds of prey.”— The 
Architecture of Birds (Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Vol IX.) 
—(In the same work another passage is quoted from Wilson, on the 
subject of the purple martin, which presents a pleasing picture; for 
mutual affection or domestic harmony is always pleasing to contem- 
plate, whether in man, beast, or bird:— During the period in 
which the female is laying, and before she commences incubation, 
they are both from home the greater part of the day. When the 
female is sitting, she is frequently visited by the male, who also 
occupies her place while she takes a short recreation abroad. He 
also often passes a quarter of an hour in the apartment beside her, 
and has become quite domesticated since her confinement. He sits 
on the outside, dressing and arranging his plumage, occasionally 
passing to the door of her apartment, as if to enquire how she does. 
His notes at this time seem to have assumed a peculiar softness, and 
his gratulations are expressive of much tenderness.’’] 


A TURKISH PASHA IN RUSSIA. 

A Turkish pasha had arrived for the purpose of directing the 
arrangement relative to the exchange of prisoners made during 
the lute war. This man was one morning put out of humour by 
one of his Mahometan attendants, whom he forthwith ordered to 
be beheaded in the yard of the house which he inhabited. 
Fortunately for the poor violator of the pasha’s peace of mind, 
two Russian soldiers who, as a mark of honor conferred on the 
tree tails of this Ottoman grandee, were standing as sentinels at 
his door, in sight of the spot chosen for the execution, interfered 
in time to prevent the shedding of blood. The Duke de Richelieu 
was soon made acquainted with the matter, and immediately 
despatched the commandant de la place, General Kobley, to the 
suche, to remonstrate with him on this extraordinary conduct 
The pasha, however, could not be made to understand that his 
three tails did not authorize him in Russia to take away the life of 
any of his own Mahometan dependants. He asserted his right of 
doing so with so much vehemence, that the General, seeing him 


ross upon the Ducal cap, and the superstitious dotard no longer 


| refused the customary mark of respect. ‘ It is not,’ he said, ‘ to 
| you, my son, that I bow, but to the Cross. Having given you life, 


| 


: , : . it is not possible that I should be your inferior.” The conduct of 
_tiful travellers is not very distant from my bed-head. Their notes | y 


the Doge was wise and affectionate; but how far more touching 


| was the unextorted filial piety which Roper has so simply and 
| beautifully recorded of Sir Thomas More, when filling the exalted 


post of Lord Chancellor. ‘ Whensoever he passed through West- 


| minster Hall to his palace in the Chancery, by the Court of King’s 


| Bench, if his father (one of the Judges thereof) had been seated 
ere he came, he would go into the same court, and there reverently 
| kneeling down in the sight of them all, duly ask his father’s bles- 


| sing; and if it fortuned that his father and he, at pleadings in Lin- 


coln’s Inn, met together (as they sometimes did) notwithstanding 

his high office, he would offer in argument the pre-eminence to his 
| father, though he, for his office-sake, would refuse to take it.’— 
| Sketches from Venetian History. 





| 

| LA FONTAINE. 

| La Fonratne, the celebrated French fabulist, is recorded to have 
| been one of the most absent of men, and Furetiére relates a cir- 
cumstance, which, if true, is one of the most singular distractions 
possible. Fontaine attended the burial of one of his friends, and 
sometime afterwards he called to visit him. At first he was shocked 
at the information of his death, but recovering from his surprise, 
he observed, “It is true enough, for now I recollect I went to his 
burial.”,—The generous and witty Madame de la Sabliére furnished 
him with a commodious apartment in her house; and one day 
having discharged all her servants in a pet, declared that she had 
only retained three animals in her house, which were her dog, her 
cat, and La Fontaine. In this situation he continued twenty years. 
* ° * ad + * It was difficult to restrain him 
sometimes when on a particular subject. One day, dining with 
Molitre and Despreaux, he inveighed against the absurdity of 
making performers speak “ aside” what is heard by the stage and 
the whole house. Heated with this idea, he would listen to no 
argument. “ It cannot be denied,” exclaimed Despreaux in a loud 
key—“ it cannot be denied that La Fontaine is a rogue, a great 
rogue, a villain, a rascal, &c.”’ multiplying his terms of abuse, and 
encreasing the loudness of his voice. Fontaine, without paying 
any regard to his abuse, went on declaiming. At last the company’s 
roar of laughter recalled him to himself. What is this burst of 
laughter about?” said he. ‘“ At what ?” cried Despreaux, “ why, at 
you, to be sure: you have not *heard a word of the abuse which 
I have been bawling in your ears, yet you are surprised at the folly 
of supposing a performer not to hear what another actor whispers 
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he opposite side of the stage.” * * * * * * 
= Teattine being one day wih Boileau, Racine, and other men of 
eminence, among whom were ecclesiastics, St Austin was talked of 
for a considerable time, and with the highest ;commendation. 
Fontaine listened with his natural air; and at last after a profound 
silence, asked one of the ecclesiastics, with the most unaffected 
seriousness, whether he thought that St Austin had more wit than 
Rabelais? The doctor, eyeing Fontaine from head to foot, 
answered only by observing, “that he had put on one of his 
stockings the wrong side out,” which happened to be the case.— 
The nurse who attended Fontaine in his illness, observing the 
fervour of the priest in his exhortations, said to him, “ Ah, good 
sir, don’t disturb him so; he is rather stupid than wicked ;” and at 
another time—“ God won’t have the heart to damn him.””—In the 
year 1692, he was seized with a dangerous illness; and when the 

riest came to converse with him about religion, concerning which 
“ had hitherto been totally unconcerned, though he had never 
been considered either an infidel or a libertine, Fontaine told him 
that he had lately bestowed some hours in reading the New Testa- 
ment, which he thought a good book. The priest some time after 
represented to him that he had received intelligence of a certain 
dramatic piece of his, which was soon to be acted, but that he 
could not be admitted to the sacraments of the church unless he 
suppressed it. This appeared too rigid, and La Fontaine appealed 
to the Sorbonne, who confirming what the priest had said, the 
penitent threw the piece into the fire without keeping even a copy. 
The priest then laid before him the evil tendency of his Tales; he 
told him that while the French language subsisted, they would be a 
most dangerous inducement to vice; and that he could not justify 
administering the sacrament to him, unless he would promise to 
make a public acknowledgment of his crime at the time of receiving 








it, and a public acknowledgment before the Academy of which he 
was a member in case he recovered; and to exert his utmost 
endeavours to suppress the book. Fontaine thought these very 
severe terms, but at ‘length yielded to them all. He died on the 
13th of April 1695. 


TORY ANOMALY. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—It appears to me that the word “ Reform” bears an 
anomalous import in the mouth of a Tory, or (as there have been 
“right and left-hand defections,” causing that name to have an 
indefinite signification) an anti-Reformer,—one of that class upon 
whom the mantle of Muggleton and his associates has fallen,—a 
Millenium man, who, without mincing matters, roundly asserts, 
that whatever our Constitutions may be, our Institutions have | 
arrived at their state of perfection; who holds that “the greatest- 
happiness principle’ is already in full operation; that however 








change, revolution, or alteration may have been justifiable, they are 
so no longer, because, having after a six thousand years’ walk | 
reached the top of the hill, our next step must be downwards. 
Now I submit, Mr Tatler, to the good sense of your readers, | 
whether such a word as reform ought to find a place in your politi- | 
cal vocabulary of such persons. (I do not include a minority, who, | 
allowing evil, apprehend from its overthrow a counterbalancing | 
subversion of “ social distinctions ;” and who, doubtless, in espous- 
ing the cause of mother church, bear in mind having heard within 
her walls, a sermon from “ Do thou not evil, that good may come.”’) 
Johnson, in defining ‘* Reform,” quotes from Arbuthnot, “ to pass, 
by change, from worse to better ;’’ but as with the anti-Reformers, 
“the worse” already appears “the better side,” it is plain that 
there can be with them no sort or degree of reformation. The 
argument,) Sir, gains strength from the successive epithets applied 
to the word “ Revolution,” which though “ glorious” in 1688, be- 
came less so as years rolled on, up to the Duke of Wellington’s Ad- 
ministration, when the tables are turned, and Revolution! becomes 
“ unfortunate.” The sacred recollections, too, which cling to the 
term “ Reformation,” are not sufficient to shield from contumely its 
descendant, “ Reform.” Having thus proved the “ de jure” extir- 
pation of Reform and Revolution from the Tory Dictionary, I think 
we have a slice of evidence also on the “ de facto” side, in Mr John 





Wilson Croker’s attack on Johnson; for, after such an introduction, 
it will be very easy for the Right Honourable Gentleman to invade 
his Dictionary, and make us all nameless by expunging the obnoxious 
words. I would seriously recommend this plan to the Opposis 
tion. The name of a Tory is becoming now a bye-word; can its 
vossessor revenge himself better on your Reformer than by making 
fis name one also? The objection as to robbery will be done away 
with, by the acute Sir Charles Wetherell, who will define a Dic- 
tionary to be “ not a corporation ;” and (“ sué rosd@’’ to Mr Croker) 
the plan is as likely to succeed as any which will again make the 
“ predicating” Prince Prime Minister, or restore him to the Trea- 
sury benches. I am, Mr Tatler, 
Your constant reader and well-wisher, 
AGIs. 











An Itt Omen Expiatnep.—When an owl hoots or screeches, 
sitting on the top of a house, or by the side of a window, it is said 
to foretell death. The fact seems to be this :—The owl, as Virgil 
justly observes, is more noisy at the change of weather, so the owl 
seems, by a mistaken association of ideas, to forebode the calamity. 








—Forster’s Natural Phenomena. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Russian Poputation.—It is asserted that the Russian Empire 
has acquired forty millions of inhabitants in the course of a century. 
— Edinburgh Journal of Science. 


— Allthe oak in Sweden belongs to the King, or the proprietors 
of estates can only dispose of it to Government ; so that, when not 
wanted for the navy, it is often left to decay, and indeed is generally 
much neglected. 

Susceprisitity.—There is now living in Spalding an old widow 
lady, upwards of eighty years of age, who declares she never shed 
a tear these fifty years, during which time she has buried three 
loving husbands, 

Pouire Intrmation.—In a late number of the Sydney Gazette, 
appears the following amusing advertisement :—“ Notice to Gentle- 
men Housebreakers and Thieves.—J. Warman will feel obliged to 
the intruders that broke into his domicile on Sunday morning‘last, 
between the hours of one and two, to return him the small quantity 
of plate they took that morning. J. Warman would not trouble 
them, but the articles are family presents.” 


Biruminous Sprine 1n THE Unitep States.—The Louisville 
Advertiser states, that a spring of rock oil has been discovered in 
the county of Cumberland, while boring a rock for water.@ On 
reaching a depth of 130 feet, the oil gushed out, forming a jet of 
twelve or fourteen feet above the ground. It flowed out at the rate 
of seventy-five gallons in a minute, and very soon formed a little 
stream, which ran into the Cumberland river, and covered its sur- 
face toa considerable distance. The oil burns well, and gives a 
brilliant light. Abundance of salt water has been found in the 
neighbourhood, on boring to 200 feet, and rising to the height of 
25 feet above the level of the Cumberland river. 


Fiorat CaLenpar.—By a familiar acquaintance with flowers, 
we may know not only the coming weather, but the time of day, 
and the time of year. Linnzeus is said to have possessed such a 
knowledge of the period and indication of flowers, that he wanted 
neither a watch, a calendar, nor a weather-glass.—Forster’s Natural 
Phenomena.—(lt is very true that those who are surrounded by a 
variety of plants may gain all this information from them, but then 
it should be observed, that this natural calendar or time-piece varies 
with the climate, not only of different countries, but of different 
parts of the same country.] 


— A scene, in which there were no accessions of good to be 
gained, or, what is equivalent, no apparent evils to be removed, 





| would be a scene of inaction adverse to the nature of man. In 
| other words, a being that perceived no evil, or had no want, could 


have no principle of activity. The enjoyments of men are observed 
to depend, not on the measure of external accommodations, but on 
the part they act; not on their safety, but on the degree of courage 
they possess; not on what they gain for themselves or others, but 
on the degree of ardour and affection they exert.—Ferguson’s 
Moral Philosophy. 

ParapisE.—Where Paradise was, has been much debated and 
little agreed ; but what sort of place is meant by it may perhaps 
easier be conjectured. It seems to have been a Persian word, 
since Xenophon and other Greek authors mention it, as what was 
much in delight among the kings of those Eastern countries. * * * 
So that a Paradise among them seems to have been a large space 
of ground, adorned and beautified with all sorts of trees, both of 
fruits and of forest, either found there before it was enclosed or 
planted after; either cultivated like gardens for shades and for 
walks, with fountains or streams, and all sorts of plants usual in the 
climate, and pleasant to the eye, the smell, or the taste; or else 
employed, like our parks, for enclosure and harbour of all sorts of 
wild beasts, as well as for the pleasure of riding and walking; and 
so they were of more or less extent, and of different entertainment, 
according to the several humours of the princes that ordered and 
enclosed them. Semiramis is the first we are told of in story that 
brought them in use through her empire, and was so fond of them, 
as to make one wherever she built, and in all or most of the pro- 
vinces she subdued—which are said to have been from Babylon as 
far as India. The Assyrian kings continued this custom and care, 
or rather this pleasure, till one of them brought in the use of smaller 
and more regular gardens: for, having married a wife he was fond 
of, out of one of the provinces, where such paradises or gardens 
were much in use, and the country lady not well bearing the air or 
enclosure of the palace in Babylon, to which the Assyrian kings 
used to confine themselves—he made her gardens, not only within 
the palace, but upon terraces raised with earth, over the arched 
roofs, and even upon the top of the highest tower; planted them 
with all sorts of fruit-trees, as well as other plants and flowers, the 
most pleasant of that country; and thereby made at least the most 
airy gardens, as well as the most costly, that have been heard of in 
the world. This lady may probably have been a native of the pro- 
vinces of Chasimer or of Damascus, which have, in all times, been 
the happiest regions for fruits of all the East, by the excellence of 
soil, the position of mountains, the frequency of streams, rather 
than the advantages of climate: and it is a great pity we do not see 
the history of Chasimer, which Monsieur Bernier assured me he 
had translated out of Persian, and intended to publish; and of 
which he has given such a taste, in his excellent Memoirs of the 
Mogul’s country.—Sir William Temple on Gardening. 
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Successive Cuances or Winp.—Kites made of » such as 
are usually flown by boys, may be converted into useful prognostics 
of the wind. When several of them are let up ther, the higher 
ones being successively tied to the back sticks of those below them, 
they will ascend to a vast height. We have known the upper kite 
in these cases ascend to above 1000 feet high. When the upper one 
gets a different direction from the lower one, the wind will fre- 
quently be found to get into the quarter indicated by the upper 
kite. This law respecting winds is more strikingly manifested by 
means of small air-balloons, whose varying directions, as they 
ascend, portend the successive changes of the wind, which often 
take place first in the higher regions of the air.—¥Forster’s Natural 
Phenomena. 


‘TRAVELLING IN KamTscnatka.—The winter, as I have already 
said, is very unpleasant, from the heavy snows, which, drifting from 
the mountains, often bury the houses, so that the inhabitants are 
compelled to dig a passage out, while the cattle walk on its frozen 
surface over their roofs. Travelling in this season is very rapid and 


convenient. The usual mode is in sledges drawn by six or more 
dogs. The only danger is from snow-storms. ‘he traveller, sur- 


prised by this sudden visitation, has no chance for safety, except in 
quietly allowing himself and his dogs to be buried in the snow, and 
relieving himself ftom his covering when the storm is past. This, 
however, is not always practicable; should the storm, or, as it is 
called here, purga, overtake him in the ravine of a mountain, such 
an immense quantity of snow becomes heaped upon him, that he has 
no power to extricate himself from his tomb. These accidents, 
however, seldom occur; for the Kamtschatkans have acquired, of 
necessity, great foresight in meteorology, and of course never under- 
take a journey when they do not consider themselves sure of the 
weather.—Avtzebue’s New Voyage round the World, in 1823, &c. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Semi Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
LA GAZZA LADRA, 
(By Ross1nr.] 
Ninetta, Madame Meric Lalande. Ostessa, Madame Castelli. 
Pippo, Mile. Beck. Oste, Signor De Angeli. 
5 Giannetti, Signor Curioni. Fernando, Mr Lavasseur. 

Carceriere, Signor Galli. Podesta, Signor Santini. Antonio, Signor De Ville. 
Between the Acts, a favorite 
DIVERTISEMENT. 

Principal Dancers—Mademoiselle Taglioni, Mademoiselle Clara, 
and Mademoiselle Brocard, 
Monsieur Paul, Monsieur Emile, and Monsieur Lefebvre. 


Ater tne ORILLAT ted the Second Act of 
UILLAUME TELL. 
In which Mademoiselle Taglioni will dance the Tyrolienne. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabean, Mrs Waylett. 
Philli Gal (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. , “= Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antome Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. orace Galonné, Mr B Hill. 
Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master Richardson. 
To which will be added, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 


HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. 








(By Mr bheine 
Eliza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips. iss Primly, Mrs C. Jones. 
Miss Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. Housemaid, Mrs Webster. 
Charles Stapleton, Mr J. Vining. Narcissus Stubble, Mr Liston. 
James, Mr Yarnold. Robert, MrEaton. John, Mr S. Jones. 


To conclude with the Opera of 


DER FREISCHUTZ, 


(By C. M. Von Weser. 
Linda, Miss Bruce. » Mrs Bedford. 
Bridesmaids—Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. 
Ottocar, Mr Yarnold. Bernhard, Mr Bedford. 
Adolph, Mr T. Cooke. Caspar, Mr Horn. 
Hermit, Mr ng. Kilian, Mr Webster. Zamiel, Mr Howell. 
Principal Foresters—Mr Honner, Mr Eaton, Mr Wieland, Mr Chikini. 


On Monday, The Pledge ; Nettlewig Hall; and Masaniello. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE, 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 

{Adapted by Sir Geonrce SMankrT.) 

Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 

Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 

zor, Mr Wilson Scander, Mr ——. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson, Nigromant, r Evans. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
(By Mr Peake.) 
The Music com by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


On Monday, King John ; Hide and Seek ; and Neuha’s Cave, 


Fatima, and Miss Inverarity. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENCE. 
day is published, price 5s. 
ARCANA OF SCIENCE; 

and ANNUAL REGISTER of the USEFUL ARTS for 1831 : comprising Porvtar 
INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, aud Discovenizs, Abridged from the Transactions 
of Public Societies, and Scientific Journals of the past year. With several Engravings. 

. pop tee and a books of the day.”—Mag. Nat. Hist. 

n Register of new inventi and improv ts i 

like this, cannot fail to be useful.”"—Literary Gazette, ide Yr, 

Printed for JOHN LIMBERD, 143 Strand ; of whom may be had the Volumes 
for the three preceding years. 











FOR ALL FAMILIES. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 

_FAMILY MANUAL AND SERVANTS’ GUIDE, 
With upwards of One Thousand New and Approved Receipts, arranged and adapted 
for Families and all Classes of Servants. 

** We shall recommend this book every where, if it were only for the sake of the 
excellent suggestions on the self-improvement of house servants.’’—Gardeners’ 
Magazine, June 1830. 

“It should find a place in the kitchen or servants’-hall of those who desire to 
rm —e elegance, and prudence with luxury.”—New Monthly Magazine, 

‘ebruary 1831. 

“This book contains a mass of information that cannot fail to be useful in the 
conduct of household affairs.’’—Atlas, May 22. 

“* No Servant should be without it.’-—Morning Advertiser, April 27. 

J. LIMBERD, 143 Strand, London, and all Booksellers. 





LIMBERD’S EDITION OF THE > 


BRITISH NOVELIST, 

Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6d. each. 

THE FOLLOWING NOVELS ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 10d. lhe Castles of Athlin aud Duubayne, 6d. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, 3s. 6d. Sicilian Romance, Is. 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, 6d. The Man of the World, 1s. 

las, 8d. Zeluco, by Dr Moore, 2s. 

Paul and Virginia, 6d. Joseph Andrews, Is. 6d. 
The Old English Baron, 8d. Humpbrey Clinker, Is. 8d. 
The Castle of Otranto, 6d. Edward, by Dr Moore, 2s. 6d. 
The Romance of the Forest, Is. 8d. Roderick Random, 2s. 6d. 
Almoran and Hamet, 6d. Belisarius, Is. 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, 6d. | Farmer of Inglewood Forest, 2s. 6d. 
Nature and Art, 8d. St Clair of the Isles, 2s. 6d. 
The Italian, 2s. Tom Jones, 
A Simple Story, Is. 4d. Nourjahad, 6d. 

J. LIMBERD, 143 Strand, London, and all Booksellers. 


’ y, ory x a al , 
SURREY THEATRE. 
The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 
Human Flageolet; or, German Siffleur. 
After which an entirely new Romantic Drama, entitled 
ALWYN AND BERTHOLDY. 
[By Mr Atmanr.] 
zuthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr c=“. Solomon, Mr Webb. 
Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. ichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 


The Romantic Drama of ‘ Alwyn and Bertholdy’ will be succeeded by the Per- 
formances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai and Monsieur Engels, in the 
following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German Song, Madame Boai. Air, 
by Michel Boai, on his Chin. ‘The Swiss Boy,’ with variations, and ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ 

To which will be added, an entirely New Interlude, called 


“MY OWN BLUE BELL;” OR, THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
{By Mr D. Pirr.} 
Lucy Lance, Miss Nicol. 
Miss Bella Blue, Ensign Blue, of the Guards, and David Allan, by Miss L. Slade, 
In which she will introduce ‘ My own Blue Bell,’ « All among the Hottentots,’ 


and A Sailor’s Hornpipe. 
We 6 ; Basil Blue, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Sergeant Bang, with the Song of ‘ Who'll serve the King,’ Mr Vale. 
To conclude with a Drama, entitled 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


Hermion, Miss M. C. Poole. Calanthe, Miss Scott. Phygenia, Miss Vincent. 
Eudosia, Miss Somerville. Arria, Miss Rumens. 

Rygcia, Madame Simon. Lyphrasia, Mrs Vale. Listea, Miss Nicol. 
Damon, Mr Osbaldiston. Philistius, Mr Almar. Damocles, Mr Gough. 
Procles, MrHonner. Dionysius, Mr D. Pitt. Pythias, Mr C. Hill. 
Lucullus, MrLee. Fabius, Mr Webb. Pellagus, Mr Young. 

Arcus, Mr Hobbs. Melchton, Mr Edwin. Arauthon, Mr Ransford. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Serious Drama, called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 
The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evaus. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
Ermest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. 
Godfrid, Mr Keppell. Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 
After which, a New Operatic Picce, entitled 
GALAT EA. 
With Handel's celebrated Music, newly arranged by Mr C. Potter. 
Galatea, Miss Vernon. Eudora, Mrs Humby. Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr J. Russell. Ulysses, Mr Spencer. 
Lysander, Mr G. Lejeune. Telemon, Mr Munroe. Faunus, Mr G. Smith. 


























Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-<iramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, Mozart's Overture to ‘ La Clemenza di Tito.’ And 
Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 








AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE, Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Murderers 
of Grenoble. 

Copurc THEATRE—The Farmer’s Wife—The Black 
Spider—The Man Wolf. 
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